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Without coal and with only a limited amount of raw material,
the Highlands appear to be unsuited for manufactures. But it is
possible that the utilization of the water power of the region may
in the future lead to a certain amount of industrial development.
Works for the extraction of aluminium by electrical processes have
within recent years been established at Foyers and Kinlochleven,
the electricity being generated by a natural waterfall in the first
case, and by an artificial one in the second. More important is the
recently completed scheme by which the waters of Loch Treig are
conveyed to a new aluminium factory at Fort William by a tunnel
about 15 miles long, which passes through the Ben Nevis massif.
In addition, the waters of Loch Laggan and the Spean river have
been turned into Loch Treig, and when the scheme is completed
by diverting the flood waters of the Spey into Loch Laggan, the
hydro-electric power station will be the largest possible in Great
Britain and will have an installed plant capacity of 130,000 h.p.
Other important works for the electrification of parts of Central
Scotland are in progress in the basin of the Tay. Scattered over
the Highlands there are numerous distilleries, which are, to some
extent* dependent for their raw material upon the barley grown in
the vicinity, and owe at least part of their success to the flavour
imparted to the whisky by the peat.
THE CENTRAL LOWLANDS are economically the most important
part of Scotland, and contain over 75 per cent of the population of
the whole country. The soil varies in fertility, but is generally
very productive when of alluvial origin, or when derived from Old
Red Sandstone, or volcanic ash. 1?he rainfall decreases from over
40 inches in the west of the region to*less than 30 inches in the east.
From the agricultural point of view, a distinction may be drawn
between the western.and eastern counties. In the former about 50
per cent of the area is either arable land or permanent grass; in the
latter about 60 per cent. But of the total area under crops and
grass in each case, 55 per cent in the wetter west is under grass as
against 30 per cent in the drier east. Two-thirds of the land under
cereals is in the east, and about two-thirds of the wheat crop of
ScoJJand is obtained from East Lothian and the neighbouring parts
of Midlothian, Fife, anc| the lowland areas of Angus and Perth.
Cattle-raising and dairying are characteristic of the west, while
sheep fanning is more important in the east,   Fruit is oitfclvated in